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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Play-Wright’s Adventures. By Frederic Reynolds. (Being the 

Dramatic Annual for 1831.) 18mo. pp. 356. Longman. 
We shall certainly be seduced into taking regular notice of novels, 
for they come upon us in new shapes; they engage our attention 
upon unexpected grounds. One makes its appearance as a set of 
stories from history ; another, as part of a new series of old favour- 
ites; and a third, as a Dramatic Annual. (By the way, we have 
finished our reading of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ and have found it interest- 
ing in the highest degree ; admirably well written, profound in many 
of its reflections, and yet, withal, as out of nature as a dream. 
Falkland’s character is preposterously over-rated by his biographer, 
and poor Caleb made to depreciate himself as superfluously : but 
the interest is absorbing, and if Falkland is not in nature, he fur- 
fishes but the more extraordinary triumph to the author, for, in 
spite of a defect fatal to all other inventions, Mr Godwin has 
clearly made him immortal. He has added him to the number of 
existing beings.* ) 

The Dramatic Annual is resolved, it seems, to be criticised, 
whether editors choose to criticise it or not. For this purpose, 
it puts on its best dress, and comes upon us with a mixture of con- 
fidence, modesty, and good humour, which, we confess, we have 
found irresistible. The binding, or boarding, or half-binding, or 
whatever else it is called, is one of the prettiest we have seen,—a 
ream colour, cornered and backed with green, and gilt and 
lettered at the top of the back (by far the best way), in an elegant 
style of florid neatness. The wood-cuts, by Mr Brooke, are not so 
good as they might be, but they are numerous; and a lover of 
“picture-books” would rather have them than not. And then, or 
rather first of all, there is the following insidious dedication :— 

*To 
Those Powerful Personages, 
Who Can at Once Mark or Mar an Author’s topes 
Tue Conpuctors oF THE Press, 
I Dedicate 
Tue Dramatic ANNUAL, 
* Simply Hoping 
That This Little Work May Not Be Deemed Vholly 
Unworthy of their Notice. 
Should They Allow 
Tha t possesses Some Redeeming Qualities, 
Probably They Will : 
Certicise It INDULGENTLY. 
But At Any Rate I Entreat Them To 
Criticise It, 
And 
Not Suffer It To Die in Obscurity. 
Frep. Rernoups.’ 

Mr Reynolds is an old acquaintance of ours, though we have not 
the pleasure of knowing him, and never saw his face. It was he 
that for so long a period wrote so many successful plays, fugitive 
indeed, for they were the reflexions of fugitive manners; but plea- 
sant and good-humoured, and better than any comic dramas pro- 
duced now, of equal size; albeit there was a certain boy-critic of 
that day, who, in the ignorance of his school-knowledge, undertook 
to decry them. Mr Reynolds is the author of the Dramatist, which 
the grand-children of its first audiences are in no hurry to part 
with ; and his plays are agreeably identified in our recollections with 
that delightful comedian Lewis, for whom he wrote many of his 
characters, and who was of a congenial temperament with the lively 
and good-humoured author. It is a singular pleasure to see our 
veteran dramatist writing, at his time of life, with all the vivacity of 


* There are passages in this novel, which bear with singular force upon 
the question now at issue between the Reformers and Boroughmongers. 





a youth; for such is the case of the novel before us. The ground- 

work of it is not very new; the incidents are not all very probable; 

the substance is not very solid; yet there is a charm of animal 

spirits and good-nature prevailing over it, analogous to those of 
youth itself, or of one of those rare, indulged children, who deserve 

to be indulged, because they turn everything to the kindly by dint 

of their own good-will. The only severe remarks we have met with 

in the course of a hundred and sixty pages, are to be found in the 

following extract; which extract we make, not because of the 

severity (for that would be an injustice to the predominant charac- 

ter of the book) but because it suits a journal which criticises the 

drama, and lets the reader into some secrets which import him as 

a play-goer. For the rest, the story of the novel is that of a young 

dramatist, who goes through a variety of unconnected adventures, 

and is secretly beloved by a young lady of quality. Her father, an 

old admiral, has married her to a somewhat elderly brother officer, 

which officer is not only conveniently ordered upon foreign service 

the very day of his wedding, but, with an exquisite consideration 

on the part of Destiny, dies before he comes home. This is what 

Sir Hugh Evans would call “ pretty virginities!’”” The author, 
however, with the usual good sense of his good-nature (for there is 
more in that than people imagine) has not made the husband a 
disagreeable fellow, nor unregarded by his wife ; and this throws an 
interest over the circumstances, not of a common order. The style 
of the writing might be called flippant, if it were not evidently the 
genuine result of the author’s temperament. It abounds in ordinary 
and stage-struck quotations ; and the dialogue gives you the idea 
of its passing upon the stage. There is a superabundance in it of 
the gesticulative and emphatic. Many of the points, both of 
dialogue and incident, would so obviously tell in a theatre, that they 
have made us wish the author would write another comedy. He 
must be now, we should think, almost the father of the drama; and 
yet, to judge from the tone of the vclume before us, we should say 
he was the youngest fellow connected with the stage. Vivat chat- 
owayatque in eternum. 


Could not Mr Reynolds, in his next Dramatic Annual, give us 
some more anecdotes of Lewis and others, in addition to what he 
has told us in his Life,—together with more chat on theatres and 
managers, and portraits (both written and engraved) ; taking care 
thatjthe likenesses from the pencil be as genuine as those from the 
pen? Stories of Edwin, Bannister, &c. would be acceptable, and 
of the female performers ; and the wood-cuts might be of a very 
miscellaneous nature. We should like to have a portrait even of 
Garrick’s snuff-box, or of Peg Woffington’s slipper. 


But to our extract.—Harry Vivid, the hero of the story, is sup- 
ping with a stranger at an inn:— 

* After supper, the social glass was being put merrily about, when 
Alltact hastily entered, and, with a countenance replete with joy 
and astonishment, —— to speak one word with his master. 
Our hero, after come little hesitation, end much beckoning on the 
part of Sam, consented; and they had scarcely got outside the 


door, when the agitated valet whispered pretty loudly in his mas- 
ter’s ear— 


* « *Tis the manager.” 

*“ Who ? what manager ?” replied Vivid. 

* “ Why, the stranger with whom you have been conversing and 
supping is no less a personage than the director of one of ‘the 
metropolitan winter theatres, and the very gentleman who refused 
your comedy, and recommended——” 

‘“ Heavens! Mr Candide!” 

‘“ The same. Over a bottle of porter in the tap-room I have 
this moment pumped the secret out of his servant.” 

* Vivid lost not a moment in :-entering the parlour, but so 
changed, so respectful ; the familiarity which he lately indulged in 
had completely vanished; and every question and answer being 
prefaced and termineted with that formal monosyllable, “ Sir,” 
ir Candide (for Alltaet was correct in his intelligence) could not 
refrain from expressing his. ise at this sudden alteration in his 
new acquaintance’s manner 








The brutal, overbearing Tyrrell is a Boroughmonger, in the full flower of his 
‘asoleace and moral absurdity. 


‘The mystery was instantly solved, b Vivid ing into his 
hands the Kind, memorable, and wanes eg a 
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* The manager smiled, and endeavoured to restore his companion 
to his former feelings of equality, but in vain. No lover ever felt 
more awkward, or rather awe-stricken, in the presence of his mis« 
tress, than our enthusiastic young dramatist felt at this moment ; 
for he saw before him, or rather fancied that he saw, the man who 
was doomed to preside over his future fate. 

*“ Come,” said Mr Candide, “ sit down, Sir, and I will soon 
convince you that I am not exactly so great and powerful a per- 
sonage as you suppose me to be. First, give me your hand; next, 
a bumper to our better acquaintance. There, and now allow me to 
ask—Would you treat an actor with similar respect ?” 

*“ Certainly not, Sir. I look upon him as one, who, in most 
respects, is dependent on the manager.” 

*“ You mistake. The manager is, now-a-days, dependent on 
him, at least on every first-rate performer ; but, by way of preamble, 
please to understand that the remarks I am about to make are only 
applicable to those actors and actresses who demand and receive 
large nightly salaries; for as to the second, third, and fourth-rate 
performers, i. e. the stock company—why, looking at each of them 
as my fellow-labourer in an unproductive vineyard, I am conse- 
quently their advocate and champion.” 

*“T comprehend you: you only mean to complain of what 
Churchill calls the ‘monarch players.’ ” 

‘“ Certainly not. But the truth is, since the star system com- 
menced, and the salaries have been nearly more than ¢rebled, these 
‘monarch players’ have become so much above their employer, 
that when on a Saturday (pay-day) I drive to the theatre in a hack- 
ney-coach, I am often prevented getting up to the stage-door, in 
consequence of the number of their gay chariots, cabriolets, and 
other Seslione equipages.”” 

* “ Indeed ! and authors ?” earnestly enquired Vivid, but in his 
usual unsophisticated style. ‘“ How many authors’ carriages 
drive up ?” 

*« Oh, as to authors,” replied the smiling manager, “two or 
three of them, perhaps, mount old umbrellas ; but when sgme people 
are overpaid, other people must be necessarily under paid, you 
know, and a 

*“ How? why, I thought, at least I have heard of a thousand 
pounds being made by a comedy.” 

*“ True; but in that day there were no stars; or if there were, 
they had gazers, and at any rate did not rise in demand as they fell 
in attraction. Colman received for John Bull eleven hundred 
pounds, and he well deserved such remuneration; for the 
comedy averaged four hundred and seventy-eight pounds for forty- 
eight nights, and the salary of no actor who performed in it (and 
amongst such actors were George Cooke, Lewis, Fawcett, Emery, 
John Johnstone, &c.) exceeded twenty pounds a-week ; * whereas 
‘there be players,’ who latterly actually have received double that 
sum per night! and this at a time when a first-rate actor (not 
singer) at Paris, is content with getting about four hundred pounds 
per annum.” + 

*“ Well, but excuse me, my good Sir, if the system does not 
answer, why go on giving such high and ruinous salaries ?” 
=‘ “ Why, ‘ there’s the rub,’ and I can only thus explain the case. 
—You have heard, I presume, of two rival stage-coach proprietors, 
who, in the frenzy of competition, blind with rage and jealousy, 
became so determined to outvie each other in the number of cus- 
tomers, that at last each not only ran his coach from Exeter to 
London gratis, but actually paid for every passenger’s provisions 
during the journey. Such is nearly mine and my rival manager’s 
stage contest; and till we can get an understanding (not so easy a 
theatrical acquirement, I assure you), and imitate the examples of 
our predecessors, those firm allies, Messrs Sheridan and Harris,t 
why, season after season, We shall only open the doors of our mag- 
nitudinous concerns to find provisions for others, certainly not for 
ourselves.” 

* “ So it appears; and yet I believe, Sir, you will frankly acknow- 
ledge, that you sometimes reap a productive harvest.” 

* © We do, once in three or four years; and entre nous, Vl tell 
you how such harvest is produced ; but mind, your finger on your 
lips.”’ 

* Vivid bowed assent, and Mr Candide continued. 

‘ «Why, aware, Sir, that of late years more has been achieved 
off than on the stage, we invent, or rather manufacture, an histrionic 








lion or lioness.’’§ 

*“ What! I don’t understand.” 

¢“Qbserve! In the event of two or three disastrous seasons, 
that formidable champion, the press, always most liberally and | 
good-naturedly comes forward, and offers to rally round the falling 


* * Mrs Siddons; in the “ meridian of her glory,” received one hundred 
pounds for eight nights (i.e. about twelve pounds per night). Mrs Jordan's 
salary, in her meridian, amounted to thirty guineas per week. John 
Kemble, when actor and manager at Covent Garden, was paid thirty-six 
pounds per week, Miss O'Neill, twenty-five pounds per week. George 
Cooke, twenty pounds. Lewis, twenty pounds, as actor and manager. 
Edwin, the best buffo and burletta singer that ever trod the stage, only 
fourteen pounds per week ; and Mrs H.Siddons, by far the best repre- 
sentative of Juliet l ever saw, mine pounds per week. After this, may we 
not exclaim— 

«* Ye little stars ! hide your diminished heads !” ’ 

+ © There is no rule without an exception, and some first-rate performers 
have been certainly liberal enough not to adhere to the Cocker or Change 
allev—** a bargain’s a bargain.” ’ 





t And long afterwards continued by Mr Henry Harris and Mr Elliston. 
§ A cant term for new sights. 





house. After various preparatory sprites, we then bring out our 
manufactured novelty—our aforesaid lion or lioness—of course 
taking care that the curtain shall draw up to a crowded audience: 
for if it be a bad house, the town regularly deem it to be a bad 
performance. Then, as to applause, in addition to our own rank and 
file, the dread of closing our doors induces so many hundreds to 
open their hands and mouths, that those rounds and continued 
bravos are secured to every attitude and clap-trap ; next, if a traged 
be selected for this important first appearance, we rely on the never 
failing pathetic author’s producing tears; but having three or four 
fainters at command, we ourselves bring them into action.” 

* “Capital! Why, you leave nothing to chance ?” 

‘“ Nothing ; for, the curtain down, the hackneyed call, amidst 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, is huzzaingly made and acceded 
to. Laurel is likewise thrown on the stage; and next morning the 
tocsin of panegyric, being sounded in every liberal paper, in a day or 
two after, the manager not only raises the salary, but publicly, in 
the green-room, makes a brilliant and appropriate present; next, 
most of the print-shops display a likeness of the new wonder, whose 
defects actually become beauties ; then, in case of the slightest indis. 
position, bulletins are issued, and the box-keeper is also ordered to 
state, that not a box is to be had fora month. Such a sufficient 
quantity of dust is thrown into John Bull’s eyes,* that he cannot 
see any mode of escape, and therefore, though at last he finds it out, 
he comes till he dves find it out, and which act of kindness is all 
that is required in a city whose population consists of above a mil. 
lion and a half of capable customers. There, don’t you call this 
management ?”’+ 

*“T do, I do! and although to me these dramatic tactics are al] 
new, I must certainly confess, on arriving in town, I have, like 
others, more than once felt that I could not shew my face till I had 
seen Mr or Master, or Miss, whatever might be the name of the 
‘new wonder.’ And although I then saw, or fancied I saw, ‘ the 
hand of the conjuror,’ yet I was more than half afraid to say so.” 

*“ To be sure: and after our friend John Bull, who is, indiyi- 
dually, often a shrewd, good fellow, but, collectively, generally very 
Sat-headed, having taken one boy for the genuine Shakspeare, and 
another boy for a superior Garrick,t why can the town call us 
traitors? No—or if they do, may we not answer— 


* Hic murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi nulla pallescere culpa ?? ” 


*“ Yes; and, conscientiously speaking, where is the moral tar- 
pitude in raising a young performer and surrounding family probably 
from poverty to independence? and, by a successful* season, of 
procuring the means of satisfying our own fair and honourable 
creditors !” 

* The clock at this moment striking “ twelve,’ Mr Candide rose, 
and hoped, if his companion thought his observations had been over 
severe, he would remember Churchill’s well-known couplet :— 


** The stage I choose, a subject fair and free ; 
*Tis mine, ’tis yours, ’tis public property.” 


Vivid agreed with him that it was every way a fair subject for cri- 
ticism, and they parted for the night.”—P. 42. 


* ¢T speak chiefly of the indiscriminating John Bulls, not of those who 
think and judge for themselves, of which, thank fortune! there are stilla 
considerable number. 

+ ‘ It is as singular as true, that when these male or female bolstered-up 
novices become (in two or three years) by practice and experience, bond 
fide good second-rate performers, then my lord, my lady, and the other 
indiscriminating Johns, never attend their performances. Then also, defects 
are no longer considered as beauties; and what the aforesaid Johns (during 
their rage) called a musical voice, is now proved to be a whining one, and 
a Grecian nose, a pug owe! 

ft Young Ireland and Master Betty. 


§ Taking the country engagements into account, even to affluence. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO C. R. H., ON HIS BELIEVING HIMSELF IN LOVE WITH 
MISS M., OF DRURY LANE. 


Like that lone man that would have happy been, 
But for a footmark stamped upon the sand, 
That made him fear he was on savage land, 
Art thou, my friend ;—for if thou hadst not seen 
By some unhappy chance thy Thespian Queen, 
Th’ inviting beauty of whose jewelled hand 
Struck thee with love, like to some magic wand 
Borne with an eye of gentleness,—I ween 
Thou would’st not now be sorrowful, nor care 
To think, with bitter happiness, of woe 
And unregarded love, upon the fair 
And bright-eyed Mordaunt.—Charles, I’d have ye know 
That there are girls, by thousands, in the land, 
Who have a jewelled heart, if not a jewelled hand. 
JuvENIS. 
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——t—~OS 
THE PLAY-GOER. 


py THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lanz.—The Pledge ; or, Castilian Honour—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent-GarvEN.—Fazio—Two Strings to Your Bow—And Neuha's Cave. 





Drury-Lane. 
Last night @ new tragic drama, called The Pledge, or Castilian 
Honour, was produced at this theatre, with great success. It is 
understood to be translated or borrowed (we know not which) from 
the French, by Mr Kenney; and is of very striking and painful 
interest. 

Charles of Spain, afterwards Emperor (Mr Coorer) is enamoured 
of Donna Zanthe (Miss Puruuipes) an orphan residing with her 
kinsman the Duke de Sylva (Macrgapy) who, in spite of his grey 
head,'is in love with her too. She has secretly a third and a favoured 
lover, Hernani (Mr Watrack) who, though a man of an illustrious 
origin, as well as a noble nature, is known only to the public as 
an outlaw and arebel adventurer. In the course of the circum- 
stances which mix up these parties with one another, the King 
avails himself of a signal which he has discovered, and entices 
Zanthe to a nocturnal interview. She argues with him, 
reproaches, implores ;—finally she slips his dagger out of the 
sheath, and threatens him to proceed at his peril. The King 
tells her that her vehemence is to no purpose, since he has 
three followers at hand to assist in carrying her away. ‘“ You 
forget a fourth!” cries a voice. It is Hernani. Zanthe flies into 
hisarms. A scene of altercation ensues between the King and the 
rebel, in which the former, in truly royal style, abuses the other for 
his lawlessness, and asserts the dignity of his own unjust character. 
He is suffered to depart with impunity. We then find Hernani in 
the disguise of a pilgrim, coming to the Duke’s castle, and claiming 
his hospitality. Itis granted him. Presently soft music is heard, 
and Donna Zanthe coming in, is hailed by her aged lover in the style 
ofabridegroom. She assumes that it is to be her bridal day; a 
display of bridal gifts on a table countenances his assertion; and 
the outlaw, in a transport of indignation, throws off his disguise, 
and invites the Duke’s attendants to claim the price that has been 
seton his head. Not a soul moves. The Duke is a proud Cas- 
tilian: he has promised the security of his roof to the adventurer, 
and he declares that his mansion shall not be sullied by a deed of | 
inhospitality. #ernani is then (we do not see with what reason) | 
left alone with his mistress, whom he reproaches with her falsehood. 
She tells him he is unjust, and takes from among the bridal orna- 
ments, out of a casket, the dagger with which she threatened the King. 
Hernani is convinced ; and the lovers are fondly embracing, when the 
Duke makes his re-appearance. The proud and jealous blood of old 
Don Leo (for such is his name) is roused to a pitch of frenzy at this 
sight. Hernani, who is as punctilious as he upon all Castilian 
points, grants that he has reason to complain, but refuses to 
accept a challenge from his host. The King at this juncture comes 
in, having got scent of the outlaw’s visit, and demands him. The 
Duke, who has speeded his guest into a hiding place, refuses to 
give him up. The King says he must have either the outlaw or the 
Dake’s life, or the lady as a pledge of his good behaviour. Donna 
Zanthe, secretly arming herself with the dagger, resolves to accom- 
pany the King, and departs with him. The outlaw is then sum- 
moned forth by the Duke, but still refusing to fight with an old 
man and one who has granted him his hospitality, yet acknowledg- 
ing that he owes him some retribution for making love to his ward 
(of which, we confess, we ‘do not see the “ exquisite reason”), 
voluntarily makes him a present of a right over his life; which is 
the Pledge that we shall speak of by and bye. He informs his host, at 
the same time, to the latter’s surprise and rage, that they two are 
not the only lovers of the lady, the King being a third, and a very 
urgent one. Don Leo, upon this, agrees to make common cause, so 





far, with his new foe-friend; and they leave the castle together 
to join certain discontented grandees and petty princes, who 
have leagued to cut off the King from his chance of attaining 





the Imperial Crown, then in a state of election. _Over this conspi- 


racy his Majesty triumphs in a style exceedingly “ short and sweet,” 
which we did not exactly comprehend. The conspirators have got 
him, as it were, in a corner; they are very powerful: he makes his 
appearance, and they might stab him at once. Instead of this, he 
summons forth at his convenience certain “ merry men” of his 
subjects, and the whole formidable matter is at an end in a 
moment. The Dukes: and Counts are disarmed ; Don Leo and the 
outlaw find themselves reduced to the same state of incapacity ; and 
the gentry who have a right to die in a polite manner, are ordered 
to separate themselves from the goats of plebeianism, and all to be 
executed forthwith. At this out comes the secret of Hernani. He 
is very angry at thinking he shall go to execution without his hat 
on, and so proclaims himself for “ Don Juan of Arragon, Duke of 
Segovia, Marquis and Lord of some other place, Count of Alcan- 
tara, Viscount,” &c. &c. who is of a blood as good as the King’s,— 
who is the son of a father that was unjustly disgraced by the Court 
—and who has lived only to retrieve his fortunes. Meantime 
Donna Zanthe has come in, and is imploring the King for pardon. 
His Majesty says nothing to the pardon, but makes her a present of 
the forfeited estates, declaring her duchess of Segovia, Countess of 
Alcantara, &c. The outlaw remonstrates; the King smiles, and 
sends the lady into his arms, saying that it is in right of her hus- 
band, Don Juan of Arragon, that she possesses all these titles. In 
short, the hitherto unknown grandee is acknowledged and par- 
doned ; the conspirators are all pardoned with him, that nothing 
may damp the greatness of the joy ; and his Majesty, in an ecstasy 
of royal virtue, declares that henceforth he has done with unlaw- 
fulness, and that Spain, Flanders, and Germany shall be his only 
mistresses. 

Here everything seems to be closed happily; nay, a little too 
happily for the tragic expectations of the audience; and people 
seemed to wonder whether the curtain was or was not to fall. 
Alas! the best and bitterest part of the drama was to come. 
Hitherto, there had been some gratuitous situations, and some 
interesting ones. The middle scenes had even been crowded with 
interest, though the latter ones had fallen off, and the speeches of 


the King and his courtiers become too lengthy. But now a fifth 
act was to ensue, full of greater dramatic effect than we have wit- 
nessed for years, and growing intenser every instant to the conclu- 
sion. This act opens with the bridal evening of Don Juan of 
Arragon and his mistress, who has some pretty affectionate lines 
put into her mouth (for the play is, for the most part, in blank 
verse). There is a serenade, a scene by moonlight, a scene in 
masks, a flitting of gay courtiers among the groves ; and the bride, 
encircled by the arms of the bridegroom, says to him, 
" My lord! my life! 
We suddenly inhabit another world.” 

They do; but only to be flung back upon a world blacker than 
before. Among the masquers has been observed a solitary one in 
a black cloak, who walks to and fro through the gaiety like a 
blight, and seeks the most lonely places. Some of the young cour- 
tiers, one after the other, go up to this figure, and accost it ;™but it 
says nothing. It only looks at them through its mask with two 
glaring eyes, At length, it is forgotten; the lovers are left alone; 
they linger a little in the sweet moonlight, to take leave of it; and 
cannot find words to express the transport of their new and most 
unlooked-for felicity. On a sudden, a horn is heard. The bride- 
groom starts. The bride rallies him, and playfully says, that he has 
been providing her with more music. The horn again. Don Juan's 
alarm increases. It amounts to terror. It begins to terrify his 
bride. What isit? It is this:—that when the outlaw gave the 
jealous Duke de Sylva a right over his life, he gave him also a horn 
as the Pledge of his word ; and whenever this horn was blown,” he 
was to be prepared to make the fatal sacrifice. Don Juan at length 
confesses to his bride that he shall have danger to encounter, and 
contrives to get rid of her for a moment by sending her for the 
dagger. The Duke, in his black cloak, then makes his appearance, 
and demands that his victim shall swallow poison. Donna Zantbe 
returns, discovers the horror of her position, and after entreating in 
vain for mercy, resolves upon dying with her husband. She con- 
trives to get the phial of poison out of his hand, swallows half of it, 
and gives him, lke another Arria, the remainder. This the poor 
bridegroom drinks, and they die, like another Romeo and Juliet, in 
extasies of woe and tenderness. The sable monster is all this while 
looking on. The moment they are both dead, remorse fastens upon 
him; he calls out for tortures and the rack; the people of the 
place come pouring in; and in the midst of the confusion, the 
curtain falls. 

With some inequalities, already noticed, and not much to speak 
of in point of dialogue and poetry (though the language is always 
at good distance both from vulgarity and declamation) this is one 
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of the most effective plays we remember to have seen,—at least in 
the second and third acts, and above all, in the conclusion. The 
fifth act, from the first ghostly appearance of the mask in black, to 
the agonizing deaths of the lovers, is truly fearful, the more so from 
the exquisite hour of happiness which is given only to be taken 
away. The house was in rapt attention. The applause was great 
and unmixed at the end, and vented itself in the most admiring 
terms all around you. To some the interest must have appeared 
almost too painful, and we confess we should have been among the 
number, had not the moral been so excellent. Castilian pride and 
jealousy are absurdities, it is true, which no longer exhibit them- 
selves in their former flourishing state of venom ; but the false princi- 
ples which judge of everything by the tests of self-reference and a 
pampered egotism, which are so eager to avail themselves of any text 
of morality which they can twist to their purposes, and so ready to 
scatter dismay and destruction all around them, in revenge for sheer 
opposition to their will, can never be too strongly opposed, or shewn 
of what diabolical mistakes they consist. The Duke de Sylva, in this 
appalling story, is an honest and an honourable man after his 
generation, and yet he is willing to avail himself of his code of 
morality to indulge in the most infernal of passions, to pamper his 
spleen and jealousy by making victims of those who had as much 
right to happiness as himself (and more so, for they were young) 
and to subvert the very end of all the honour and virtue he pre- 
tended to love, by persisting in producing the worst end of vice,— 
misery. Such are the stupid woes inflicted by an absorption in a 
person’s self, let the self-will and the jealousy shew themselves in 
what unrelenting fashion they please, Castilian or English,— 
whether in refusing to absolve the victim from a bloody oath, or in 
dropping upon its head the small, perpetual plague of a witless 
aversion. Hasson and moral pretence for the most inhuman 
crimes, are never wanting to the fools who chuse to find them. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Stranger in London was welcome, and will ever be so. 








PEAYORMANCES FOR THIS EVEMWING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
The principal Characters by Madame Meric Lalande, Madame Castelli, 
Signor Curioni, Signor Deville, Si De Angeli, Signor Santini. 
and Signor De Begnis. . 
After which the T ZEeH Ballet of 





FLORE ET ZEPHYRE. 
The principal Characters Mademoiselle Taglioni, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
Mile. Clara, lle. Proche, and Mille. Brocard, 


Monsieur Paul, Monsieur Emile, and Monsieur Lefebvre. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
[Adapted by Mr Pocock.} 
Diana Vernon, Miss Pearson, in which she will introduce the Song, ‘‘ Love Not!” 
Katty, Miss Bruce. Mattie, Miss Crawford. Helen Macgregor, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Younge. Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr H. Wallack. 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr Sinclair, who willsing, ‘“‘ My Love is like the red 
red Rose ;” “ Auld Lang Syne ;” “ Hey! the Bonnie breast Knots ;’”’ and the Duet, 
« Tho’ | leave thee now in sorrow,” with Miss Pearson. 
Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr Macready. 

Owen, Mr W. Bennett. Capt. Thornton, Mr Thompson. Dougal, Mr Webster. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Bedford. M‘Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. 
Andrew, Mr Hughes. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr Liston. 

In the course of the Evening, the Overtures to the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 

adapted chiefly from Scottish Airs, by H. R. Bishop. And Weber's “ Preciosa.” 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 
NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE. 
ig Bay M. WestMacorT.} 
Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett. Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 
Maria, Mrs Orger. Old Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 

Sic John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren. Frederick Ramble, Mr Vining. 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick O’Doherty, Mr H. Wallack. 

Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
(By Mr BucksrTone.] 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs he 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mre N . ilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Drada, Miss Faucit. _Urfred, Mrs East. _Norna, Miss 8. Philtips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Bai 
Principal Dancers—Miss Barnett, 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. agnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. 





Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Tycho, Mr Howard. 


On Monday, A Tragic Drama ; and The Ice Witch. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
{Adapted by Sir Georcr Smart.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 

Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 

Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, “Nir Evans. 

To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 

NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 

[By Mr Peake.} 





Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. 


N » Miss Taylor. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel weed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 


Jack Skyscrape, 
Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


On Monday, Agor ana aemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 


Bea oe, Mr Evans. Mr Turnour. 


ksley, Mr Henry. 


le Lng Miss Poole. 
iss a? allin, M‘Henry, and Lydia. 


Miss H. Cawse, and Mies lnverzcrity. 


Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 





eee 
AN ENGLISH YOUNG LADY, educated on the Continent, who is Perfect 
mistress of the French Language and understands Music, is desirous of Obtaining 

situation as COMPANION toa Lady or to two Young Ladies, eithe’s 


England, or to reside or travel abroad. The most respectable references pow 
given. 


Apply (post paid) to A. B. at Mr LIND SELL’S, bookseller, Wigmore street, 
———_————— 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
THE SILVER MINERS OF STYRIA. 


In conjunction with the 
SINGERS OF THE ALPS. 
Messrs. FISCHER, DABURGER, SCHWEITZER, and LAUFER, 
In their Native Costume. 
Between the First and Second Parts, The Siamese Dance, 
By Messrs BROWN, KING, and GIBSON. 
After which, IL DIAVOLO ANTONIO will go through his Extraordinary Evoly. 
tions on the Corde Volante. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS of 
ANTIQUES. 
By Mr T. THOMPSON. 











| Signor NOSNER, the Inimitable Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILO IST, 


will give a correct Imitation of various Birds; likewise of different Musical 
Instruments ; and an Imitation of Animals common to a Farm Yard. 


To conclude with a Grand Ballet 


: DIVERTISEMENT. 
Principal Dancers, Miss Rayner, Miss Josephine, Miss Rose, Nise Garnett, 


iiss Lewin, Miss Lees, and Mr Edgar. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


An entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


THE HEADSMAN, 
[By Mr ALMar.} 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill, 

Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee, 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 

Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. eichkel Snips, Mr Rogers, 
Immediately after which, the Performances of HerrVon Joel, the Human Fla:eolet; 


or, Cerman Siffleur. To be fellowed by a Popular Air, executed by Michel Bozi, 
the Chin Melodist. 


To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE DOG OF THE CONVENT. 


Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 
Guido Elfridoni, Mr C. Hill. Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. ather Francisco, Mr Gough. 
Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. Simplo, Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr {lonner. 
Larry O’Sullivan, Mr D. Pitt. Louis, Master F. Carbery. 
To be succeeded by the remaining portion of Michel Boai’s Chin Performances. 
Assisted by Madame Boai and Monsieur Engels. 


Tie whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 


THE ENCHANTED GROVE. 


Columbine, Mlle Rosier. Harlequin, MrHonner. Clown, MrT. Hill. 
antaloon, Mr Asbury. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, called 


THE DANISH WIFE. 


The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 
Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Rusccil. 


To which will be added a New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 


TACT. 


Biddy Phillimore, Mrs Humb 


Julia, Miss Stohwasser. % 
Sir William Lightfoot, Mr Munroe. 


Sir Paul Mainchance, Mr Marshall. 
Captain Lightfoot, Mr Spencer. John Fox, Mr Forrester. 
Crump, Mr Tilbury. Snipe, Mr Taylor. Hornblower, Mr J. Comyuest. 
Dulcimer Star, Mr J. Russell. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called, 


THE FRENCH SPY. 


French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pisrre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. ison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune, Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymow.: 
Gabriel Goute, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. ; 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constamve. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
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AstxeY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrows 
Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 
Murderer. 


Cogrurc Tueatre.—The Black Spider —Harlequin’s 
Holiday—The Man Wolf. 


SaDLEr’s WELLS THEATRE.—Roda—The Jovial Mour- 
ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 


New Ciry Supscriprion THeatre.—Moment of Mys- 
tery, or the Widow Bewitched — 
A ‘Lesson to Lovers — Misch 











Making—Quadrupeds. 
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